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Compare any issue and 


youll see what we mean! 


THE CANNING TRADE is keeping the industry posted with 
BUSINESS information that directly affects the year’s oper- 


ations in the production of food to win the war - - - - 


“It’s The Industry’s BUSINESS Journal” 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed -- Since 1978 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* 


* No. 6, HANDLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining 


P ie DO use great care in transferring wartime cans to retort 

trays or baskets, or unloading them onto runways. Rough 
handling may damage the tin coating or enamel and pave the 
way for rust. 


scratching or abrasion might occur. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Cooperate with the War 
Production Fundto 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

not to take chances. 


Set up a schedule for machinery inspection. 


3: D0 frequently and regularly inspect all handling machinery. 
Runways, gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, and 
can dividers should be carefully examined for places where 


DON'T 


* 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. ad ° 


allow protruding nails or other sharp metal objects 
to come in contact with wartime cans during 
casing operations. These are likely to cause scratches or abrasions 


and expose steel surface to rust. 


* DONT 


Watch out for cable conveyors. 


use can unscramblers and cable conveyors for fille: 
wartime cans as they tend to cause abrasior 
Wherever possible use belt conveyors and do the unscrambling b_ 


hand rather than by mechanical means. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to th 
recognized principles of good cannin 
practice. Remember, if you are face. 
with any difficult canning problem: 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J, 


elm Handle wartime cans with care. a There could be trouble in a case like this. 


EXTRA 


EXTRA 


that 
BERLIN CHAPMAN 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN ROTARY WASHER 
is designed to do a thorough washing job 
for plants that have a large volume. Toma- 

‘toes can be scoured, cleansed, and washed, 
without damage. The easily removable 
cleaning pan separates a large amount of 
mud from the tomatoes before they go 
through the washer. Built in 2 sizes: 5 and 
12 tons per hour. 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN SOAK 
TANK for soaking dirty tomatoes 
or vegetables. Tomatoes can be 
transferred directly into rotary 
washer. A spray can be mounted 
on the discharge conveyer if de- 
sired. Large clean out ports for 
complete and easy cleansing. Built 
in two sizes: 5 and 12 tons 
per hour. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 
| WRITE FOR OUR TOMATO MACHINERY CATALOG, BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wisconsin ‘ “ 


THE AXIS 


% 


One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send C e) N T | N E N TAL CAN C oO M PANY 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


HE ALMANAC—With this issue, as Part 11, you 

will receive your copy of the 1943 Almanac. Keep 

a look-out for it, and put it away safely, as you 
will have abundant use for it during the year to come. 
The demand for it is excessive, and the paper restric- 
tions prevent us preparing any considerable number 
more than absolutely needed. We have been out of the 
’42 supply of Almanacs for some time, and doubtless 
the surplus of the ’43 issue will go even more quickly. 
So, if you need more copies, prudence prompts a quick 
speak-up. As long as they last, the price will be, as 
always, $1 per copy, but we do wish that you would 
inclose the dollar with the order to save bookkeeping 
and needless expense. If the dollar gets here too late 
you will get it back. 

Publication of the Almanac this time from the com- 
pilation standpoint has been tedious and expensive, but 
we have deliberately run late with it so as to give you 
the very latest rulings or directives, etc. Even so, we 
are forced to go without some features we could have 
wished to include. And we hope that changes from now 
on will be small and far between. But that has not 
been the fashion. Please bear this in mind when, and 
if, alterations are ordered, and as these changes will 
be printed in the regular issues of THE CANNING TRADE 
as they occur, you should cut them out and insert in 
your copy of the Almanac, thus keeping it right up to 
date. You will find that trouble worthwhile. 


CARRYING ON—If the reading of this week’s batch 
of Crop Reports—those intimate letters from the can- 
ners themselves, and covering crop conditions as they 
see them—affects you as it did the writer, you will feel 
proud and happy, as they show that the good old 
farmers and growers, and the equally patriotic can- 
ners, are responding wholeheartedly to the demands of 
our Government for all the canned food that can pos- 
sibly be produced—actually showing an increase in the 
acreages over the all-time records set in the 1942 crops 
and packs! They have dug their toes in to increase the 


acreages and the packs, some as much as 30 per cent 


over ’42 you will note, and we know they will work day 
and night to save every pound of the production to 
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help feed our gallant boys, and allies, and the peoples 
of the earth. They can’t govern the weather and force 


the yields, but they are doing all possible at their end, 
and that is what counts. And it is most refreshing in 


face of the dire predictions and forebodings of food 
failure so energetically spread by the daily papers, and 
other publications. These calamity howlers may not 
be traitorous, but anyone would be justified in thinging 
so from the way they continually harp upon every pos- 
sible item that may be used to make the picture of the 
food outlook blacker. If they are not trying to please 
Hitler, why do they so act? 


THE WORM TURNS—It is this same coterie who 
are trying to disrupt every bureau or war management 
effort by calling for changes in management, the ap- 
pointment of new boards, all for the purpose of delay, 
knowing full well that such changes would inevitably 
cause long delays, and so interfere with the conduct 
of the war, add to public disquiet and cause such fric- 
tion as would put an end to all possible unity, so badly 
needed to win this war. They pose as leaders and as 
men of brains, and so they may rightfully be charged 
with deliberately attempting to sabotage our war 
efforts. 


The marvel is the patience with which our public 
servants accept this ceaseless fault-finding. But this 
week we were pleased to see that OPA finally came 
back with a good, full right to the jaw to a large mass 
of these kickers. Read “OPA Rolls-back The Kickers” 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The attacks upon OPA are particularly bitter, with 
the object of destroying it entirely, claiming great dis- 
sention within its ranks. Administrator Prentiss 
Brown late in the week, to refute these rumors, called 
a press conference and assured them that the OPA is 
stronger than it has been in months, and is doing a 
better job of price regulation than it was when he took 
office, and branded as absurd talk that there has been 
a breakdown in OPA. The subsidy plan will work, he 
said, and that the price body can survive a few resig- 
nations. He said there are now 100,000 volunteers and 
60,000 paid employees, so that the resignation for any 
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cause of 40 or 50 would make no material difference. 
He expects Congress to grant OPA the 450 million 
dollars needed to roll back prices to September 15th, 
1942, and believes that labor will do its full part. 

About the reported riff between Mr. Maxon and Dr. 
Gailbraith he replied that they are still here, and I am 
here, and that he would have nothing further to say 
until the second week in June, when his plans for shifts 
in jobs will be announced. 


COSTS AND PRICES—We would not want to be a 
price fixer, even in so excellent an effort as to stave off 
inflation. A uniform price on any item that would 
please everyone is a human impossibility. If every 
maker of any item knew to the last farthing the actual 
cost of it, and then all those makers added an identical 
percentage of profit, the resulting prices would not be 
the same. Take an extreme case: the producer bought 
a 100 thousand-dollar plant under foreclosure during 
the depth of the depression for $10,000. He is produc- 
ing exactly the same product as the other hundred 
thousand dollar plant, which may also be paying a high 
rental. If they both worked the same number of em- 
ployees, and paid the same wage rates, the resultant 
cost and profit would show a wide difference. There 
could be, and there is, as everyone knows, a wide dif- 
ference in the amount of production in any two plants, 
depending upon the good-will existing in the working 
force. Take the case of Jacks & Heinz in Cleveland. 
If you have not read the history of this firm and what 
it is doing, you owe it to yourself to do so, and see what 
one firm can do over all competitors, and make more 
money doing it! 

Recently, Harvey R. Burr, Executive Secretary of 
Corn Canners Service Bureau, at considerable trouble, 
and with the assistance of expert accountants, com- 
piled the wage increases by Groups (regions) of 126 of 
his members, representing an output of 16,000,000 
cases of canned corn, basis of the ’42 pack, and found 
that the average increase for 1943 was 26.9 per cent. 
From a statistical point this looks heavy, but in his 
summary Mr. Burr states: “The industry average 
estimated increase of 26.9 per cent represents an aver- 
age increase cost of approximately 3 cents per dozen, 
basis 2s all varieties and styles.” 

The Government will assume the increase in the cost 
of green corn which leaves the increased cost of can- 
ning corn this year to the remaining items of cost, none 
of which stand out as these two features do. 

That is why the corn canners, and most other can- 
ners, are not wasting their time, and worrying them- 
selves, in complaining that ceiling prices will ruin 
them. How much definite research work the OPA has 
done along these lines is not mentioned in the direc- 
tives, but they seem to have the dope! 


SELECTIVE SERVICE STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Madison, Wisconsin, May 22, 1943. 
LABOR RESERVE—We have received a commu- 


nication from Honorable Walter S. Goodland, Acting 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, calling our atten- 


tion to the fact that this year Wisconsin will reserve 
for Government purchase over 50 per cent of all of the 
foods packed in its canneries; that the planting inten- 
tions for Wisconsin farmers for 1943 reported to the 
State and Federal Crop Reporting Service indicate 
that the acreage of canning peas will be 54 per cent 
greater than the average for ten years; the acreage of 
sweet corn will be three times the ten-year average; 
and the acres of snap beans will be two and a quarter 
times greater. 


In observing that less manpower. will be available 
for these operations than was utilized last year when 
the crop of canning peas packed in this State totaled 
over one-third of the nation’s entire production, refer- 
ence was particularly made to the dependence of the 
canning industry upon the labor of high school 
students, and it was requested that consideration be 
given to the advisability of delaying the induction of 
such persons who have contracted to work in canning 
factories. 


The canning and preserving of vegetables and vege- 
table juices having been styled as an essential activity 
in Activity and Occupational Bulletin No. 6, it would 
appear that we have authority to consider claims for, 
and to grant, temporary deferments for registrants 
engaged in this activity, and it is not believed that 
deferment must be limited to those individuals who 
qualify under the list of essential occupations. The 
period of activity being seasonable and of very short 
duration, the need for unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
being great, and the available labor supply being ex- 
tremely limited, it is believed that the national interest 
will best be served by according consideration to all 
cases arising as a consequence of the critical situation 
referred to in the Governor’s communication. 


Signed, JOHN F. MULLEN, 
Colonel, Infantry, 
State Director. 
If it applies in Wisconsin, it will apply elsewhere. 


Calendar Of Events 


JUNE 1-3, 1948—Spring Meeting, American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 2-4, 19483—Food Conference, Institute of Food Technol- 
ogists, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 4, 19483—N.C.A. Board of Directors, Administrative 
Council, Section Chairmen, and Secretaries of State associa- 
tions, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, beginning 10 A. M. 


JUNE 6-7, 19483—Spring Meeting, Michigan Canners Asso- 
ciation, Park Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 11, 1948—Spring Meeting, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


JUNE 23, 19483—Mid-year Meeting, National Pickle Packers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
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HOW THE POINT-RATIONING SYSTEM WORKS 


National Food Brokers Association gives the “‘inside’’ on this all important question. 


In a letter dated May 18th, Secretary 
Wm. F. Wolf, enclosing the following 
copy, gives an excellent prolog to the 
story. He writes: 


“Dear Mr. Judge: 


“We are enclosing an article which 
may be of considerable interest to you 
because it is the first ‘clinical’ report on 
the mechanics of the rationing system 
which seems to be a mystery to most 
everyone who is concerned, including 
growers, processors, jobbers, and re- 
tailers. 

“Having been instrumental in check- 
ing the movement of processed foods for 
this report, we have been fortunate 
enough to familiarize ourselves with the 
machinery which makes the system so 
effective. 

“It is unfortunate that a report of 
this kind cannot be as complete and come 
through the O. W. I. office in exactly the 
same fashion. However, we are able to 
vouch for the details which you are privi- 
leged to use if the information is useful 
and helpful to your readers. 

“Very truly yours, 
“NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN. 


“WILLIAM F. WOLF, Secretary.” 


The N. F. B. A. is rendering a splendid 
service, and we are glad to give the in- 
dustry the real insides of this question. 

Why can’t we get points reduced on 
our product? Why were points reduced 
on that product? What was the move- 
ment on x product? It isn’t fair! What 
do your figures show for movement in 
Chicago for April? Item B isn’t moving, 
please see if you can’t get OPA to re- 
duce the number of points on it next 
month. Why do they change so often? 
Why were points increased on item A? 
What are they trying to do—drive us out 
of business? 

These and a hundred other questions 
come to the National Food Brokers Asso- 
‘iation as a result of the bi-monthly re- 
ports made by our members for OPA. 
such inquiries come from retailers, whole- 
alers, processors, marketing and ad- 

ertising agencies and even from con- 
umers. 

It is essential to remember that the 
‘ystem is simple, flexible and quickly ad- 
ustable to emergencies. It is fair. And 
vhile there may be many mechanical re- 
inements in it as the result of experi- 
nee, it aims to give every consumer his 
air share of available processed foods. 
‘The term “Ration” means an allowance 
vr an allotment and the system insti- 
uted by OPA depends upon: (1) Civil- 
an supply of an item; (2) Scheduled 
‘novement of the item over the period 
-hrough which it must last; (3) Actual 
novement,. 
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The cupboard is pretty bare. More so 
than many realize. Nearly 20,000,000 
cases of canned foods will go into civilian 
consumption during May, which will 
leave about 10,000,000 cases for distri- 
bution in June with little supplement ex- 
cept for small quantities of the new pack 
of peas and asparagus accumulated dur- 
ing the Spring. ‘Obviously, we are not 
dealing in unlimited supplies. Further, 
it will be a good idea to provide against 
crop failures or shortages by having 
around 12 million cases of tomatoes, 
corn, peas and snap bearis unsold as of 
July 1st this year. 

From this it is pretty clear that the 
shoe hasn’t yet begun to pinch and that 
the food distribution trade and consum- 
ers may find themselves pinched even 
more. It won’t be popular but neither 
will anyone go hungry. 

And the reasons they won’t go hungry 
are that civilian supply figures are based 
on the civilian portion of the 1942-43 
pack and that estimated for 1943-44. 
Civilian supply is obtained by subtract- 
ing military and Lend-Lease require- 
ments from the total estimated pack and 
carry-over. 

Total Supply Figures are determined 
by an intergovernmental committee com- 
posed of representatives from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, the War Department and the 
Office of Price Administration. The 
National Canners Association is also 
represented at these conferences. When 
production estimates are known, the 
Supply and Allocations Committee of the 
War Food Administration (with infor- 
mation from the intergovernmental com- 
mittee) determines the amounts for 


‘armed forces and Lend-Lease, the re- 


mainder being allocated for rationing to 
civilians. 

The estimated civilian supply is vari- 
able and is increased or decreased from 
time to time until actual production is 
known to be above or below estimates. 
The outcome depends on many things 
such as weather, soil conditions, labor, 
equipment, restrictive orders. Executive 
or military orders and the requirements 
of Lend-Lease may be altered at any mo- 
ment thereby requiring more or less of 
the supply. 

Accordingly, a supply sheet is kept up- 
to-date with all pertinent data. This 
sheet on May first contained the follow- 
ing information for each commodity: 
Civilian supply as of Feb. 28, 19438. 
Additional civilian share of production 

from March 1, 19438, to end of 1942-43 

pack period. 

Civilian portion of 1943-44 pack (March 

1, 1943, to end of 1943-44 pack period) 
Shipments for March and April and the 

combined total. 


Total available May 1, 1943, for ration- 
ing. 

Number of months over which total avail- 
able supply must last. 

Date when supply available will be de- 
pleted. . 
Sample data concerning the supply of 

peaches has been taken from this sheet 

and is reproduced below. 


CIVILIAN SUPPLY OF PEACHES 
(C00 Standard Cases) 


(A) 
Civilian Supply—Feb. 28, 1943.... 4484 
(B) 
Army transfer to F.D.A............... 700 
(C) 
Additional Civilian Production 
3/1/43 to end of 1942-43 pack.... 0 
(D) : 
Civilian Supply out of 1943-44 
pack 3/1/43 to end of 1943-44 
4500 
(E) SHIPMENTS 
March . 488 
Total 1166 
(F) 
Total available for rationing May 
1, 1943 8518 
(G) 
Number of months total available 
must be spread 16 
Date when total available will be 
9/1/43 


(A B C D)—Equals total available 

canned peaches for civilians as of 

May 1, ’43 for period of 16 months. 

A scheduled movement of each item is 
determined by arriving at a desirable 
monthly allotment knowing the supply 
available, the number of months up to 
the time when the succeeding pack be- 
comes available to retail. 

For exampie, the total supply of 
peaches available for rationing on May 
Ist, 1943, was 8,518,000 standard cases. 
This supply has to be spread over 16 
months—until October, 1944, when the 
1944-45 pack becomes available to con- 
sumers. The normal seasonal trend was 
superimposed upon the supply and the 
resultant scheduled movements are as in- 
dicated on the following chart. 


SCHEDULED MOVEMENT OF AVAILABLE 
CIVILIAN SUPPLY OF PEACHES 
May TO NOVEMBER, 1943 
(000 Standard Cases) 

May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
641 512 448 512 576 512 117 

*331 


*New Pack becomes available to 

civilians. 

OPA obtains its information on the 
actual movement and consumption from 
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three principal sources: (1) The Con- 
sumer Panel; (2) Survey of Food stores 
conducted by the National Food Brokers 
Association; (3) OPA form R-1310 re- 
porting on wholesale stocks and ship- 
ments. 

The Consumer Panel is composed of 
3,000 families selected to represent a 
cross-section of income levels, occupa- 
tions, size of family and geographical 
regions. Their food purchases are re- 
ported weekly through the Wartime Food 
Diary, distributed and collected by the 
Bureau of Census on behalf of OPA. The 
diaries contain day-by-day purchases by 
each family of processed foods, including 
meats. 

Twice monthly the members of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association report 
on the movement of processed foods at 
retail from all over the country. The 
brokers in each market have selected 
their sample to represent all types of 
stores—independents, supermarkets and 
chain stores and so as to cover all kinds 
of neighborhoods—low, medium and high 
income groups. Reports are consolidated 
in each market so that the identity of 
individual stores is lost in the process. 
The method of making this report elimi- 
nates details that would otherwise be 
necessary for retailers and adds to the 
efficiency of the rationing operation in 
that discrepancies are quickly discern- 
able. 

Wholesalers report directly to OPA 
monthly on form R-1310 showing their 
stocks and shipments. This report serves 
a dual purpose. First, it completes the 
picture and checks the accuracy of esti- 
mates and trends shown by other sur- 
vays. Secondly, it accumulates addi- 
tional data and builds up historical ma- 
terial for future decisions. 

Numerous other studies furnish par- 
ticular angles and information desired by 
OPA. Some of these are handled through 
large food companies, trade associations 
and leading chain-store operators. 

These studies, as coordinated, are the 
basis for point value and adjustments. 
Since the studies vary in their coverage 
and the number of items reported, it is 
necessary to express the scheduled and 
actual movement of each item in terms 
of percentage of the total to get a com- 
mon denominator for co:nparative pur- 
poses. 

All the information about the actual 
movement of an item is carried in a com- 
modity book. A rate of consumption 
record is also carried with other infor- 
mation: 

Point price per pound 

Scheduled and relative movements (per 
cent of total rationed canned and bot- 
tled food) 


Relative movement, scheduled and actual 
as reported on R-1310, in thousands of 
standard cases, together with other 
information. 


There is a demonstration of the 
method for utilizing data for adjust- 
ments in the study of the rate of con- 
sumption of peaches. 


POINT ADJUSTMENT TO PERCENTAGE 
FLOW OF PEACHES TO CIVILIANS 
FROM AVAILABLE SUPPLY 

Feb. Mar. April 
Point Price (per lb.) ..... 11 13 
Relative Movements 
(% rationed and 


Scheduled .................. 8.5% 44% 54% 
Actual Movement 

from Wholesale.... ..... 
Consumer Buying 

(retail sales)........ ..... 


The March scheduled movement of 
Peaches was 488,000 standard cases or 
4.4% of the total scheduled movement of 
all canned and bottled fruits and vege- 
tables. Actual movements, as developed 
by the co-ordinated surveys, exceeded 
this scheduled movement by approximate- 
ly 34% and the point value of peaches 
was therefore increased from 11 points 
per pound to 13 points per pound. 

Primarily, retail sales are the prin- 
cipal factor in point value adjustments 
but are considered in conjunction with 
shipments and stocks of packers and 
wholesalers. 


Data submitted on forms R-1305 and 
R-1310 are analyzed month-to-month and 
compared with historical information. 
All information is broken down by can 
sizes making it possible to adjust as a 
whole or by sizes if movement is not as 
anticipated. The simplicity of the oper- 
ation compares to a large reservoir or 
funnel with the point system applied to 
an item or to the can size of an item 
represented by a valve that can be 
opened up or closed at will to guard the 
supply poured in at the top. Thus, con- 
sumers receive more or less in direct pro- 
portion to the available supply at any 
given time. 


In sum, mal-distribution is overcome 
promptly with the use of every reliable 
source of data, quick, accurate surveys 
promptly reported and then cross- 
checked for authenticity. But there is 
another element which makes for better 
operation during the emergency when it 
is a real problem to spread what we 
have as equitably and fairly as possible 
—that is co-operation. Too often we be- 
come confused with the enormous job of 
conducting the war supplemented by in- 
accurate information which this article 
is designed to overcome. I am impressed 
with the ability of the food distribution 
trade to take a hand in Government oper- 
ations which will go far toward assisting 
the hard-working people who are doing 
their very best to solve the big problems 
of civilian supplies. 


OPA is fortunate to have experienced 
men situated in strategic places in its 
rationing department. Your co-operation 
will help cut away any complications 
that might otherwise tend to grow up 
around the rationing system. 

Points will not be changed on the basis 
of a “gripe’”—only as there is an actual 
difference over estimates of supplies or 
in scheduled movements. 


WOLF GETS BROKER POST 


William F. Wolf has been unanimously 
clected secretary of the National Food 
Brokers’ Association to serve for the bal- 
ance of the 1943 term of office at a joint 
meeting of the association’s executive 
and advisory committees. 


Mr. Wolf has long been associated with 
the food industry, having been in charge 
of sales promotion for grocery products 
for Swift & Co., after serving the S. C. 
Johnson & Co. Later he became sales 
manager for the Jergens-Woodbury Sales 
Corp., Cincinnati, and from there went 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York advertising agency, to develop 
sales operations for several of their 
clients, including beverage and bread 
firms. 


At the outbreak of the war, Mr. Wolf 
opened and directed the regional priori- 
ties office for WPB in Atlanta, having 
jurisdiction of offices in the Southeast. 
He later developed a compliance field 
staff of 600, centered in WPB district 
regional offices throughout the 
country. 


The National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion recently moved its executive offices 
to Washington, D. C. 


DR. OLSEN NAMED ASSISTANT 
MANAGER OF LABORATORIES 


Dr. A. G. Olsen has been appointed 
assistant manager of General Foods Cen- 
tral Laboratories at Hoboken, N. J., ac- 
cording to T. M. Rector, manager of the 
laboratories and of the company’s re- 
search and development department. Dr. 
Olsen will continue as director of the 
food technology section of the Central 
Laboratories. 


Dr. Olsen has been with the company 
since 1923, when he joined the research 
department of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. Before 
becoming associated with the Central 
Laboratories in 1939, he was research 
director of another GF subsidiary, Wal- 
ter Baker & Company, Inc., Dorchester, 
Mass. 


He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, and a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He has written a 
number of scientific papers which have 
been published in various technical jour- 
nals. 


Mr. Rector also announced that A. B. 
Doran, formerly manager of the office 
and service divisions of the Central 
Laboratories, has been transferred to 
General Foods headquarters office as as- 
sistant to the manager of the research 
and development department. Mr. Do- 
ran’s position will be one of liaison be- 
tween the general offices and_ the 
laboratories. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


OPA ROLLS BACK THE KICKERS 


Meeting squarely charges by food dis- 
tributors that OPA controls on the cost 
of living provide stores an inadequate 
operating margin, the Office of Trade 
Administration reported May 21 that 
under community wide dollars and cents 
ceilings now being established, food re- 
tailers and wholesalers will continue to 
enjoy the most favorable economic posi- 
tion on record. 

The volume of business done, dollar 
margins over cost, and profits before 


taxes stand today at high levels, OPA . 


said. This favorable situation is re- 
flected in the fact that business failures 
are currently at the lowest point in half 
a century. 

While releasing figures on food dis- 
tributors’ favorable over all margin and 
profit picture, OPA made plain that it 
would provide relief for exceptional 
situations where price regulations worked 
a hardship. 

Community wide ceilings for principal 
foods in the housewife’s market basket 
are being issued for shopping centers 
throughout the country. The ceilings 
are calculated by adding to the present 
replacement costs maximum markups 
permitted under OPA price regulation. 

The statement follows: 

“Retail sales of food totaled $13 bil- 
lion in 1939. In 1942 they amounted to 
$22.9 billion, an increase of 76 per cent. 
At the present time they are running at 
a still higher rate, and dollar sales for 
the year will break all previous records. 

“Dollar margins over replacement cost 
for food distributors stood in March at 
a level 27 per cent above the average for 


the years 1935-39 and 15 per cent above - 


the average for 1942. Percentage mark- 
ups over replacement costs were some- 
wat lower than in pre-war years, but a 
decline of percentage mark-ups has al- 
ways been associated with an increase in 
t-e volume of business done. 

‘The rise in dollar margins, together 
\ ih the expansion of the volume of 
b: siness, has resulted in record-breaking 
» ofits. Profits in 1942, before taxes, for 
.-ge food chains stood 156 per cent 
® ove the level of 1936-39. Over the 
ae period, profits of incorporated food 
. \olesalers, before taxes, show a some- 
at greater increase. While specific 
‘fit data on the small independent food 
‘ .ablishments are not published, net in- 
‘ ne of proprietors, individuals and 
.ctnerships, in retail trade as a whole, 
estimated to have increased 64 per 
© at between 1936-39 and 1942. 

“The extremely favorable economic 
sition of distributors is reflected in a 


- 
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sharp decrease in business failures. 
Dun’s insolvency index (the number of 
failures per 10,000 enterprises) reached 
a low of 22.3 in February of this year. 
This .compares with 50.1 in February, 
1942, and 62.0 in February, 1941. Busi- 
ness failures at the present time are at 
the lowest level in half a century. This 
is conclusive evidence that under price 
control the health and soundness of the 
distributive system has been maintained.” 


GAS FOR TRACTORS 


To avoid any misunderstanding on the 
part of farmers as to their preferred 
status in obtaining gasoline for non- 
highway farm use, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator for War Harold L. Ickes May 22 
issued the following statement: 

“Farmers are entitled to and dealers 
(whether retail or wholesale) must ac- 


-cord them preference for the non-high- 


way farm uses described in Petroleum 
Administrative Order No. 1 as recently 
amended. This means that the dealer 
cannot deliver any gasoline for any non- 
agricultural or non-military use until 
these preferred demands have been com- 
pletely satisfied. 

“The dealer in turn has the same right 
to demand from his supplier, preferred 
replacement of the petroleum products 
which he has delivered to the farmers. 
This right of preferred replacement car- 
ries right back through the distribution 
chain of petroleum suppliers to the pri- 


mary supplier who brings petroleum 


products into the East Coast area. 

“There is no inconsistency in this 
Order with Directive 59, which operates 
as a general control over the distribu- 
tion of petroleum products in the East 
Coast area. The effect of this prefer- 
ence to farmers may mean that primary 
suppliers will have to curtail deliveries 
for non-preferred uses to their secondary 
suppliers, service stations and dealers. 
Under Directive 59, this will mean a pro- 
portionate curtailment all the way down 
the distribution chain for such non-pre- 
ferred uses, but this will not affect the 
farmer’s requirements. 

“There is a steady, though lessened, 
supply of gasoline and other petroleum 
products coming into the East Coast Dis- 
trict. This supply is ample to take care 
of all military and non-highway farm 
use in full and still leave a substantial 
supply for other absolutely essential pur- 
poses. There may not be enough supply 
to meet all the non-preferred used to the 
full extent that many people desire, but 
there is no reason why the farmer’s non- 
highway requirements cannot be met in 
full,” : PAW-173 


CERTAIN WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES IN 
THE CANNING INDUSTRY ARE EXEMPT- 
ED FROM OVERTIME PROVISIONS OF 
THE WAGE-HOUR LAW UNTIL 
MARCH 1, 1944 


Most warehouse employees of fresh 
fruit and vegetable canneries are exempt 
for 14 weeks from the overtime provi- 
sions under Section 7 (c) of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act (Wage-Hour Law) 
until March 1, 1944. This was announced 
today by L. Metcalfe Walling, Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. Walling explained that a recent 
interpretation of Section 7(c) of the Act 
held that employees of a warehouse 
which is not a part of the premises of a 
fresh fruit and vegetable cannery are 
not entitled to the 14-week exemption 
from the overtime provisions of the Act. 
But, enforcement of that interpretation 
will not become effective until March 1, 
1944, 

The Act provides a 14-week exemption 
from overtime for employees engaged in 
canning perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables during seasonal 
operations. This has been recently in- 
terpreted to include within the exemption 
employees working in the cannery or in 
a warehouse which is so close to the can- 
nery that it may be considered part of 
the cannery premises, but to exclude 
from the exemption employees working 
in a warehouse located away from the 
canning plant’s premises. A survey of 
conditions in the industry disclosed, how- 
ever, that War Department orders and 
OPA regulations have made it necessary 
for canners to keep on hand a large per- 
centage of the previous year’s pack of 
canned goods as well as of the current 
pack, with a resulting shortage of stor- 
age space that compelled them to rent 
temporary space in such places as barns, 
vacant houses, and other buildings not 
normally used for storage purposes. 
Since such temporary storage places are 
frequently not located on the canning 
plant’s premises, the employees who 
handle canned- goods at these places 
would not qualify for the exemption un- 
der the recent interpretation. 

“With respect to such temporary ware- 
houses,” the Administrator said, “I will 
postpone until March 1, 1944, the en- 
forcement of that portion of our inter- 
pretation (R-1892) which holds that a 
warehouse which is not part of the can- 
nery premises, is not a place of employ- 
ment where canning is carried on. Until 
March 1, 1944, therefore, we will con- 
sider as exempt under Section 7(c), 
those employees who work in such a tem- 
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porary warehouse of a fresh fruit and 
vegetable cannery and perform opera- 
tions which would be exempt if per- 
formed in the cannery, provided that the 
only goods stored in the warehouse are 
those that have been canned in that can- 
nery. Moreover, the exemption will not 
be deemed defeated merely because such 
warehouse employees are engaged in 
handling, labeling, boxing, or shipping out 
eanned goods which have been canned 
during a previous pack in the same can- 
ning season or in a previous canning 
season.” 


SEEKING QUARTZ CRYSTALS 


The Government needs more quartz 
crystals. And so the WPB has sent out 
a call to all citizens who may own prop- 
erty on which such material may be 
located, or who know where any can be 
found, to get in touch with the Miscel- 
laneous Minerals Division, War Produc- 
tion Board, Temporary “R” Building, 
Washington, D. C. If samples can be 
provided at the same time, they will be 
welcome. There should be several sam- 
ples of the best crystals obtainable from 
the location. 

These crystals are needed for the 
manufacture of quartz oscillator plates 
used in radio equipment for the armed 
forces. At present practically all of the 
quartz used for this purpose comes from 
Brazil. 

The Miscellaneous Minerals Division 
wants only separate individual crystals— 
clusters, groups or grainy masses won’t 
do. And each crystal must weigh at least 
half a ponnd, be at least an inch thick 
and three inches long. It must be clear 
and colorless on the inside, although 
light smoky quartz can be used. But 
milky quartz, rose quartz and purple 
quartz (amethyst) are useless. 


TOWNSEND TO BE WFA 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Appointmentment of M. Clifford Town- 
send as special representative of the 
WFA in contact with the Governors of 
States and the State Commissioners and 
Secretaries of Agriculture an- 
nounced by Administrator Chester C. 
Davis. Mr. Townsend leaves the post of 
Director of the Food Production Admin- 
istration to take the new duties. He will 
have particular responsibility for rela- 
tions with the States and counties in con- 
nection with new activities and functions 
of the WFA. He takes up his new duties 
immediately, meeting with the Associa- 
tion of County Government Officials at 
Omaha on Tuesday, May 25, and deliver- 
ing a message to them from the Admin- 
istrator. On Wednesday, May 26, he 
will meet in St. Louis with Governors 
and Commissioners of Agriculture of six 
flood-stricken States to correlate State 
plans for rehabilitation in flooded farm 
areas with the program of the WFA for 
getting food production promptly under 
way in the flooded sections. (2434-43). 
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SUGAR ALLOCATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


The War Food Administration said 
today that on the basis of prospective 
1943 supplies of sugar, the current level 
of consumption in this country probably 
can be maintained. 


Allocation of the expected 1943 sugar 
supplies was announced May 22 at a 
meeting of the industrial sugar users ad- 
visory committee of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that 
the total quantity of sugar expected to 
be available in the United States during 
1943 for all uses is 5,753,000 short tons, 
raw value. Of this amount, it is esti- 
mated that 2,058,000 tons will come from 
continental production and existing sup- 
plies, while 3,695,000 tons are estimated 
to arrive from offshore areas. 

The allocation of the prospective sup- 
ply by the War Food Administration was 
announced as follows: 1,153,000 tons for 
the Armed Forces, Lend-Lease and other 
exports, and 4,600,000 tons for civilian 
uses. The civilian uses include as esti- 
mated 2,258,000 tons for household use 
and home canning, and 2,342,000 tons for 
industrial and institutional sugar users. 

War Food Administration officials 
pointed out to the industry representa- 
tives that under the present allocation, 
based on prospective 1943 supplies, the 
current industrial sugar allocation—70 
per cent of the 1941 sugar usage base, 
irrespective of the type of product manu- 
factured—probably can be maintained. 


In view of the possibility, however, 
that the war program may require a 
further diversion of ocean shipping from 
the transport of sugar, officials felt that 
industrial sugar users should begin to 
consider whether any necessary cut in 
the industrial allocation should be ap- 
plied uniformly to all industries, or 
whether differential rationing should be 
applied. X-15793 


WILLIS L. CRITES PASSES 


Willis L. Crites, promoter and man- 
ager of Crites Moscow Growers, Inc., 
died in the general hospital at Moscow, 
Idaho, last week. Willis had not been 
well for some time. He had been hos- 
pitalized for several weeks following a 
heart attack. He was well known among 
the canners, having been in the canning 
business at DeGraff, Ohio, in World War 
days. He was very active in the Na- 
tional Canners Association in those days. 
His crowning achievement was the or- 
ganization and development of a com- 
pany to breed, grow and market canners 
varieties of pea seed. The management 
of Crites Moscow Growers, Inc., has been 
taken up by Dr. Merl W. Stubbs, for- 
merly of Madison, Wis. Stubbs has been 
director of research and Mid-West rep- 
resentative for the firm for the past 
seven years. 


DR. LUECK HONORED 


In recognition for “outstanding contri- 
butions in the fields of science and indus- 
try,” Roger H. Lueck, of Oak Park, 
was awarded an honorary Doctor of Sci- 
ence degree by Carroll College at com- 
mencement exercises May 24 at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Lueck, who was graduated from 
Carroll College in 1919, is Director of 
Research of the American Can Company 
at Maywood. He is a leader in the field 
of canning technology and is noted for 
his many contributions to the canning 
industry. 


ROGER H. LUECK 


Following graduation from Carroll 
College; Dr. Lueck served as Instructor 
in Chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin and received the Master of Science 
degree from that institution in 1921. In 
1922 he abandoned graduate study of 
physical chemistry to join the staff of the 
Research Department of the American 
Can Company at the Maywood, Illinois, 
Laboratories. In 1926 he was appointed 
manager of the newly created San Fran- 
cisco Laboratory of that department anc 
held this post until 1934, when he became 
General Manager of the Hawaiian Di- 
vision of the American Can Compan) 
with headquarters at Honolulu. Dr. 
Lueck returned to Maywood as manage: 
of the Research Department in 1935 anv 
in early 1942 was designated Director o. 
Research of his Company. 

Dr. Lueck is well known in the field o 
canning technology and is  generall) 
credited with a number of outstandin? 
developments, among them inside enam- 
els for vegetable cans, corrosion resistan 
tin plate for use in cans for certain foor 
products, and the hydrogen evolutio1. 
test to predetermine the suitability 0° 
tin plate for corrosive food products. 
He is the author of many scientific az- 
ticles relating to various problems of the 
canning industry. Currently he serves 
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PEA 
HULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Due to conditions with which 
you are familiar, we suggest that 
all customers who have not al- 
ready done so, send their orders 
for repair, maintenance, or oper- 
ation for 1943, as described in 
Preference Rating Order P-115, 
as amended. 


On such orders certify the Pre- 
ference Rating AA-1 for repairs 
and maintenance and AA-2X for 
operation, so that we might give 
your order careful attention. 


For many years we have been 
cooperating with Pea and Lima 
Bean Canners, furnishing effici- 
ent hulling equipment to meet 
the needs of today and antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow. 


O° 


AMACHE 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ig 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


PGREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Needs a Better Balanced Diet 


ln spite of three square meals a day, many American 
families have suffered from “‘hidden hunger’’ — a 
deficiency of important food elements. Now Uncle 
Sam's nutritional program is teaching these people 
the necessity of a better balanced diet. Millions of 
Americans are realizing the daily need for ‘‘garden- 
fresh’’ vegetables and fruits in cans. 


Each year the number of these better-educated ap- 
‘petites will increase, and wise canners are planning 
ahead to satisfy them. 
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as Secretary-Treasurer of the Agricul- 
tural and Food Section of the American 
Chemical Society and as Councilor of the 
Institute of Food Technologists. He is 
also a member of the American Associa- 
tion for The Advancement of Sciences, 
The New York Academy of Sciences, The 
Institute of Chemists and The Society of 
the Sigma Xi. 

Dr. Lueck is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
George W. Lueck, of LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin. Together with his wife, the former 
Margaret McCaslin, and their two 
daughters, Margaret and Nancy, he re- 
sides in Oak Park, Illinois. 

The honorary doctorate was conferred 
by Dr. G. T. Vander Lugt, President of 
the College, and a citation was read by 
Dr. W. L. Ray, head of the Department 
of Chemistry. Dr. Lueck delivered the 
commencement address, taking as his 
theme “The Post-War Period; Its Chal- 
lenge to the College Graduate,” in which 
he described social and economic prob- 
lems engendered by technological and 
scientific progress during the current 
war, in the post-war solution of which 
young college graduates must accept 
leadership. 


JACKSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF STECHER-TRAUNG 


Louis Traung Resigns To Become 
Board Chairman 


Following its regular meeting of May 
14, the Board of Directors of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y., and San Francisco, 
California, have announced the election 
of Leslie H. Jackson, executive vice- 
president, to the presidency of the 
company, succeeding Louis Traung, who 
became Chairman of the Board. 


Entering the business at San Fran- 
cisco in 1912, Mr. Jackson was succes- 
sively timekeeper, bookkeeper, cub sales- 
man, accountant and auditor, absorbing 
a liberal amount of practical training 
and study of lithographic processes. 

For some years he acted as secretary 
of the Traung Label & Lithograph Cor- 
poration, and was vice-president of that 
concern when it was consolidated with 
the Stecher Lithographic Company in 
19338. He moved to Rochester in Sep- 
tember of that year, becoming executive 
vice-president in charge of the Rochester 
plant of the new corporation. 


Mr. Jackson served for several years 
as a director of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, and he is now a 
director of the Lithographers Technical 
Foundation. He is a member of the 
Printers and Publishers Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board, as 
well as a member of the Advisory Board 
of the Rochester Ordnance District. 

In his letter of resignation presented 
to the Board, Louis Traung asked for 
release from the heavy duties of the 
presidency of the company so that he 
could devote his time completely to the 
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further development of lithographic proc- 
esses, to post-war planning, and to active 
werk in the Lithographers National 
Association, of which he was elected 
president recently. 

Mr. Traung, who, with his late twin 
brother, Charles, co-founded the _ busi- 
ness, has long been identified with out- 
standing technical advances in the in- 


LOUIS TRAUNG 


dustry. The four-color off-set multicolor 
presses now in use, the Traung Precision 
Hydraulic Transfer Press and the Traung 
High-Speed Lacquer and Varnish Ma- 
chine are a few of the important scien- 
tific contributions of the Traung brothers 
to the lithographic industry. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AID 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


The Army and Navy are lending a 
hand on the food front at home by plant- 
ing hundreds of acres in Victory Gar- 
dens at training camps, hospitals, and 
ether military establishments throughout 
the country, says the WFA. At some 
Army camps, prisoners of war are being 
assigned to work in the gardens although 
much of the labor will be performed by 
men volunteering from enlisted 
ranks. The large-scale garden projects, 
usually ranging from 30 to 60 acres, have 
been authorized by the War and Navy 
Departments. Seed is available from 
stockpiles maintained by the Department 
of Agriculture. In addition to yielding 
many thousand tons of vegetables and 
permitting a greater variety of fresh 
vegetable rations for the men, the pro- 
duction of heavy truck crops at points 
cf consumption also will relieve trans- 
portation facilities. The Army has es- 
tablished a policy of not buying any farm 
machinery. Work requiring farm ma- 
chinery will be done by hiring and bor- 
rowing equipment from neighboring 
farmers. In choosing seeds, the armed 


services have a heavy preference for 
green beans along with balanced allo- 
cations of carrots, onions, spinach, chard, 
beets, radishes, lettuce, lima beans, and 
other common garden varieties. The 
Department of Agriculture has supplied 
several shipments of vegetable seed for 
American forces in the Southwest Pa- 
cific and North Africa. (2361-43) 


LESLIE H. JACKSON 


GLASS CONTAINER COMMITTEE 


The appointment of a national indus- 
try advisory committee to represent the 
glass container industry was announced 
today by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

The committee of 16 industry repre- 
sentatives will co-operate with OPA in 
study of the industry’s pricing problems. 
All regions and types of glass container 
production are represented on the group. 
Those named are: 

Emory G. Ackerman, Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Co., Elmira, N. Y.; Randolph 
H. Barnard, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; George F. Collins, Jr., 
Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla.; Sam- 
uel B. DeMerell, Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corp., Lancaster, Ohio; Edward D. 
Easterby, Laurens Glass Works, Lau- 
rens, S. C.; Joseph C. Feagley, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; James 
M. Foster, Foster-Forbes Glass Co., 
Marion, Ind.; Edward A. Hinkins, Ty- 
gart Valley Glass Co., Washington, Pa.: 
George F. Lang, Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 
Baltimore, Md.; Max J. Jones, Obear- 
Nester Glass Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Walte’ 
H. McClure, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co.. 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Robert C. McCrystal. 
Glass Containers, Inc., Los Angeles 
Cal.; Fred J. Petty, Ball Brothers Co 
Muncie, Ind.; Arthur F. Reed, F. E. Ree’ 
Glass Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Roy R. Un 
derwood, Knox Glass Associates, Oil City. 
Pa.; Robert L. Warren, Brockway Glas 
Co., Brockway, Pa. OPA-T-95¢ 
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Seed Grown For The 
Most Critical Packer 


UR aim is to give you seed 

strains that will make you the 
best product and profit. We 
study the needs of the most cri- 
tical packers and to meet their 
requirements we breed and pro- 
duce strains which satisfy in field 
performance, handling in the 
factory, sales appearance and 
public acceptance. We have 
been growing beans for fifty years. 


Cover Your 1944 Needs Now 


Here are two popular limas 


Henderson Bush (N. K.&Co. Strain) 
Thorogreen (Green Seeded Type) 


A Comparative Row of N. K. & Co.'s Strain of Small Limas in N. K. & Co.'s 


Northrup, King & Co. 


Seed Growers and Merchants 


Trial and Breeding Grounds. 


Since 1884 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 

EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 
CAMBRIDGE - - - MARYLAND | 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


PEAS 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 24—Present 
prospects favorable, although  aphis 
making their appearance. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 19—Continu- 
ous rains have prevented plantings and 
there is grave doubt more than 25 per 
cent of anticipated acreage in this local- 
ity will be planted. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS., May 20—Early peas 
are up about three inches; late peas just 
coming through ground. Stand looks 
good. Has been cold and slow growing 
weather; warmer the past few days, 
which has helped considerably. 


ELKHORN, WIS., May 20—Slight in- 
crease in acreage over last year. Color 
and germination of first plantings very 
good. Almost continuous rains have pre- 
vented us from finishing planting. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 21—Slight in- 
crease in acreage this year. Sowings 
started April 10 and completed May 12. 
Stand is very even and germination has 
been good. Cool weather has retarded 


early plantings so there may be trouble — 


with bunching at harvest time. 


LODI, WIS., May 24—Acreage same as 
last year. Crop looks very good. All 
peas are up; good stands. Soil is in ex- 
cellent condition. Entire crop is about 
two weeks late. 


MARKESAN, WIS., May 24—Finished 
planting May 20. Alaskas look 95 per 
cent; Sweets are just coming out of the 
ground. Acreage increased about 15 per 
cent over 1942. Too early to tell any- 
thing about the yield. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., May 20—Acreage just 
about 4 per cent above last year. First 
planting April 10. Cool weather has re- 
tarded growth, but crop looks healthy. 
Season will be about 10 days later than 
usual. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 21—Increasing 
acreage 25 per cent. Will finish seeding 
this week. Season about normal; 
weather colder than usual, but ground in 
excellent condition and crop is develop- 
ing a good root system. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 20—Com- 
pleted planting operations May 20 with 
first plantings as of April 3 about four 
inches high. Sub-soil moisture quite 
favorable, top-soil moisture not too 
favorable, with unusual cold tempera- 
tures and frequent misty and foggy days, 
which have not been very favorable for 
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fast and good growth. Every indication 
points in the direction of bunching of the 
crop during packing season, which is 
causing us unusual concern with the 
labor situation becoming more critical 
from day to day. The threat of more 
spring frost holds further discouraging 
prospects. 


ONALASKA, WIS., May 21—Finishing up 
planting this week. Weather cool; am- 
ple moisture. First seedlings look good. 
Acreage about normal. 


OWEN, WIS., May 20—Fields look 100 
per cent at this time; plantings have been 
made on schedule and, although cold 
weather has retarded growth and may 
cause bunching at canning time, pros- 
pects now are not bad. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 21— 
Have put in 900 acres for this year, 
which is an increase of 15 per cent over 
last year. Planting proceeded along 
level lines, but due to exceedingly cold 
weather, believe the early plantings will 
mature at the same time that late plant- 
ings do, which will not help matters due 
to shortage of labor. Germination about 
80 per cent. Good stands of both early 
and late peas. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 21—Have 
planted 10 per cent more acreage than 
last year and they were all in the ground 
by May 3. The germination looks to be 
all right, being about 85 per cent of nor- 
mal due to the abnormally cold weather 
with near frosts every night. Sufficient 
moisture now, although latter part of 
April and forepart of May were some- 
what dry. Expect a minimum of pea 
aphis. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 22—Fine stand, 
although crop will be at least 10 days 
later than usual. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., May 21—Practically 
all through seeding and the stand is very 
good but a little late. We have had a 
nice rain and the crop is going along 
nicely. 


SAUK CITY, May 21—Same acreage as 
last year; expect yield to be good, how- 
ever, will have a late season due to the 
cold weather. 


VALDERS, WIS., May 20—Just finished 
planting about 15 per cent more acreage 
than we ever planted. Continued cold 
weather has retarded the growth of early 
plantings and may cause bunching at ma- 
turity. 


WAUPUN, WIS., May 21—1035 acres 
Alaskas and 825 acres Sweets for 1943; 
825 acres Alaskas and 800 acres Sweets 
in 1942. About 10 days late at start of 
seeding; about 5 days late at finish. Top 
soil trifle dry, but sub-soil is moist. Ger- 
mination good in spite of cool spring. 
Vines are sturdy; good color. Conditions 
at present indicate normal crop, or better. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 22—Acreage 
same as 1942. Season two weeks late as 
to condition of crop,.due to cold weather 
after first sowings on April 8. Stands 
good and warm weather of past few days 
showing results. Consider normal at 
present except for being late. 


WINNECONNE, WIS., May 24—Have 
about 1,000 acres planted and thus far 
the crop looks quite favorable. 


TOMATOES 


GUILFORD, CONN., May 26—Plantings 
late because of continued rain. Con- 
tracted acreage of 35 per cent because of 
help shortage. Farmers reluctant to 
contract and some who signed will be 
unable to produce because their men have 
been drafted. Hope to get a pack two- 
thirds as large as last year. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 24—Trans- 
planting on early tomatoes about com- 
pleted, although cold, dry weather hold- 
ing up growth and favoring cut worms, 
which seem to be doing considerable 
damage. 


AMES, I0WA, May 20—Very small acre- 
age contracted to date. Ideal weather 
for planting. 


BOWLING GREEN; KY., May 22—Have 
1,000 acres under contract this year as 
against 600 acres last year. Plants are 
plentiful and in excellent condition with 
transplanting progressing satisfactorily. 
Due to prolonged wet weather some 
growers are late in getting their land 
prepared, but with favorable conditions 
from now on we should have a good yield. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 22—Expect to 
set bulk of plants on May 24 and 25. 
Few small patches already set; delayed 
by cold, wet weather past 10 days. 


CORN 


AMES, 10WA, May 20—Sweet: Acreage 
normal with 1942. Plantings delayed 
two weeks on account of wet, cold 
weather. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS., May 20—Started 
planting last week. 


ELKHORN, WIS., May 20—Very little 
planted on account of rains. Expect 
some water damage to that which is 
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planted. Acreage about the same as last 
year. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 21—Sweet: Con- 
tracted acreage short of other years. 
Farmers planting field corn for hogs as 
they fear labor shortage for picking 
sweet corn. Planting started May 20, 
which is 10 days late. 


LODI, WIS., May 24—Planting is well 
under way; had a little late start. Soil 
conditions are favorable; acreage same 
as last year. 


MAYVILLE, WIS., May 20—Acreage 
about same as last year; about 25 per 
cent of contracted acreage now planted. 


ONALASKA, WIS., May 21—Will start 
planting next week. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 21—Have 
1300 acres of Golden Cross variety; 
which is 30 per cent greater than last 
year. Started planting this week and 
have approximately 200 acres. in. 
Weather too cool and there is still dan- 
ger of frost. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., May 22—Planting 
started about a week later than normal, 
but warmer weather now gives us excel- 
lent prospects for a good crop as the 
soil is in fine shape with plenty of 
moisture, 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., May 21—Just have a 
few hundred acres planted. Not much 
to say about the crop yet as it is quite 
cool. 


SAUK CITY, WIS., May 21—Same acre- 
age as last year; expect yield to be good, 
however, we will have a late season due 
to the cold weather. 


WAUPUN, WIS., May 21—775 acres of 
Golden Cross in 1943; 525 acres in 1942. 
Planting just getting started; soil in 
good condition. Last year’s yield about 
50 per cent normal; present conditions 
more than favorable as far as planting 
season is concerned. Can make no pre- 
dictions yet as to yield, but expect far 
better planting season than 1942; warm 
weather just starting. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., May 22—Sweet: 
Acreage 110 per cent of 1942 on Golden 
varieties, 100 per cent of 1942 on White 
varieties. Started planting about May 
7 but cold, wet weather has interfered 
so that now two-thirds of our acreage 
still unplanted. One or two early plant- 
ings just coming through ground. 


WINNECONNE, WIS., May 24—Sweet: 
At the present time we have about 100 
acres planted. Due to the fact that we 
have had quite a lot of rain, the planting 
has not progressed as rapidly as usual. 


BEANS 


MERRILL, WIS., May 21—Snap: Will 
start planting next week. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 20—Limas: 
The threat of more spring frost is re- 
sponsible for our delaying the planting 
at this time. Our general crop conditions 
are conservatively two to three weeks be- 
hind normal. 


OWEN, WIS., May 20—Green and Wax: 
Planting this week under favorable con- 
ditions. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., May 21—Li- 
mas: Anticipate putting in about 400 
acres, which is 8 per cent more than last 
year. Have not as yet planted due to 
inclement weather, but expect to begin 
next week. The ground has been worked 
up two or three times, preparatory to 
planting and expect to have a good send 
off. 


VALDERS, WIS., May 20—Snap: Less 
than 100 acres planned; will start plant- 
ing about May 28. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 24—-Asparagus: 
Cool, dry weather retarding receipts of 
raw material and best estimate of pack 
is not over 75 per cent., or possibly 
lower, of normal. 


MD. 


BALTIMORE, 
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CONVEYOR 


Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Like all new equipment, the purchase 
of SPEEDWAYS Conveyor is under 
strict priority regulations. | However, 
this does not mean that you cannot 
purchase this all purpose conveyor 
for your plant. W.P.B. regulations 
have provided fruit, vegetable, and 
fish processors and canners with suffi- 
cient preference ratings under P-115 
to release SPEEDWAYS. 

Don’t fail to investigate the possibili- 
ties of purchasing SPEEDWAYS with 
your existing ratings. Write us today 
for further details. 


INDISPENSABLE 
for 
e DELIVERING 
e LOADING 
e UNLOADING 
e CONVEYING 


‘ 


CLOSING FARM LABOR GAPS IN 
ILLINOIS 


Recruitment and placement of workers 
in three special crop areas of the State 
has touched off Illinois’ field activities 
under the new national farm labor pro- 
gram designed to furnish needed workers 
for 1943 wartime food and fiber produc- 
tion, it is announced by P. E. Johnston, 
State supervisor of the program in the 
extension service of the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 

Eight major “fronts” have been laid 
out in the Illinois attack upon the prob- 
lem. Of these the one of most imme- 
diate urgency is the placement of labor 
in special crop areas, Johnson said. 

First of these areas is the asparagus 
territory around Vermilion County, 
where a unit of the victory farm volun- 
teers has been formed to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Three hundred high-school students at 
Hoopeston and Rossville will be released 
from classes part of each day when 
needed and will work in the asparagus 
fields as victory farm _ volunteers 
throughout the cutting season. Super- 
vising the volunteers in each field will 
be men and women instructors from the 
high schools who will be paid by the can- 
ners. Three canneries at Hoopeston 
alone have between 700 and 800 acres 
of asparagus which must be harvested 
and processed. 

In another of the State’s labor-deficit 
areas, the tomato and seed corn territory 
around McLean County, a program al- 
ready is under way to recruit and place 
a total of 3,515 workers and a peak of 
2,100 at any one time. These are the 
manpower needs estimated by the pea, 
tomato and sweet corn canneries and the 
seed-corn producers of the area. Work- 
ing through the local farm labor com- 
mittee, townspeople, churches, schools, 
defense councils, civic organiations and 
businessmen, will co-operate in supply- 
ing the needed workers. 

In addition to the recruitment and 
placement of workers available for farm 
work, which will be done in co-operation 
with the U. S. Employment Service, the 
seven other points in the “eight-front” 
attack which the Illinois extension serv- 
ice is making on the farm labor problem 
were announced as follows by Johnston: 

2. Mobilization and recruitmanet of 
intrastate sources of labor for year- 
round, summer-month or short-period 
farm work. 

3. Organization and operation, in co- 
operation with schools and youth organi- 
zations, of the victory farm volunteers 
program to utilize non-farm youths for 
farm work. 

4. Development of a women’s land 
army to utilize non-farm women. 

5. Supervision of the transportation of 
intrastate labor beyond distances greater 
than 50 miles. 

6. Supervision of housing and other 
facilities and services needed by youth, 
women and intrastate workers. 
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7. Training of non-farm youth in co- 
oferation with the state board for voca- 
tional education and training of non- 
farm women and intrastate workers. 

8. Conducting a continuous educa- 
tional drive to insure the effective utili- 
zation of farm labor. 

In each county the eight-point farm 
labor program will be in charge of the 
county farm adviser, serving as the rep- 
resentative of the extension service of the 
agricultural college and assisted by a 
county farm labor committee and farm 
labor placement interviewers of the U. S. 
Employment Service. Where needed, 
county emergency farm labor assistant 
or assistants will be employed for part- 
time or full-time work. 


SOLVING A LABOR PROBLEM 
WITH MAN AND WIFE 


“Formerly we did not consider it a 
good business policy to have a man and 
his wife working in our canning plant,” 
says E. R. Fuller, superintendent of 
Southern California Citrus Foods, the 
canning plant at Anaheim, Calif., affili- 
ated with Mutual Orange Distributors. 
“Nor did we consider it a good business 
policy to employ any women in our plant. 
But conditions have forced us to change 
our opinions.” 

“Manpower shortages,” Fuller went on 
to explain, “have forced us to supplement 
our plant personnel with women, and 
gasoline rationing makes it essential 
that a man and his wife work at the same 
place so the same automobile may trans- 
port them both to and from work.” 

Southern California Citrus Foods is 
working almost 100 per cent upon 
Government orders for canned orange, 
lemon and grapefruit juices and concen- 
trates. The plant is operating three 
shifts a day and at full capacity. The 
Government has_ ordered California 
orange growers to set aside 20 per cent. 
of their shippable oranges for canning 
to fill army and navy orders and Lend- 
Lease requirements. 


“Our problems may be somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of canners in other 
sections of the country,” Fuller said. 
“We have so many war industries with- 
in a radius of 25 miles of Anaheim that 
competition for labor is stiff. In many 
instances man and wife both want to 
work in essential industries not only for 
monetary but also for patriotic reasons. 
Therefore they want to work in the 
same plant so they can use the same car. 
If we won’t employ them because of for- 
mer prejudices, they’ll go where no 
prejudice exists. Fortunately we have 
found many of the reasons for prejudice 
unwarranted. 

“However, the arrangement does pre- 
sent another problem. It is that of 
scheduling our operations so there al- 
ways will be steady work for both man 
and wife. We must take the curves out 
of an otherwise seasonable operation lest 
we have to lay off either husband or 
wife, he or she will find work elsewhere 
and the other will follow.” 


CUT UNNECESSARY FARM 
OPERATIONS 


“Eliminating unnecessary operations 
and getting the job done at the right 
time are of utmost importance this year 
to Illinois farmers planting greater 
acreages than ever before,” say R. C. 
Hay and H. P. Bateman, agricultural 
engineers of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. 

Taking advantage of rainy days to 
check and repair: disks, harrows and 
planters and combining operations in the 
field for preparing the seedbed save time, 
Hay pointed out. Disking and harrow- 
ing for both corn and soybeans, disking 
and drilling soybeans, and cultimulching 
and drilling soybeans are combinations 
that may reduce by as much as a third 
the time required to put in the crop. 
Harrowing may be saved by pulling a 
section of a drag harrow behind the plow. 


Seed-bed preparation may be shortened 
on ground that was in soybeans last year 
by returning it to a grain crop this year. 
It is often unnecessary to plow such 
ground, especially where the straw has 
been well scattered. Disking may be 
done instead. If planting is done imme- 
diately behind the disk, the extra disk- 
ing or harrowing required when a rain 
comes before planting can be finished, 
may be eliminated. Neighbors can often 
work together to do this. 


Using a rotary hoe after planting and 
for the first cultivation reduces the time 
for killing small weeds before regular 
cultivation begins. Drilling or _hill- 
dropping corn rather than checking it 
saves time, especially when weeds are not 
a problem. Records show that nearly 
50 per cent of the time required to check 
row corn is spent in turning, moving the 
wire and filling seed and fertilizer hop- 
pers. If corn is drilled and the wire not 
used, the time saved makes it possible 
to plant five or ten acres more a day. 


Drilling is the only satisfactory way 
of planting corn on the contour on roll- 
ing ground. Furrow openers on the 
corn planter help cover weeds after the 
corn has grown well up out of the fur- 
row. Operators without previous corn 
drilling experience should try out their 
plate speed to get the right spacing, 
since a common mistake is to drill too 
thick the first time. This affects the 
yield. 


Either a corn planter or grain drill 
may be used in planting soybeans in 
rows. If a drill is used, it is necessary 
to close some of the feeds to give the de- 
sired row spacings. Soybeans placed 
less than 28 inches apart are difficult to 
cultivate. Care is needed in stopping 
feeds to get the right row spacing from 
one round to the next. 


Another suggestion that can not be 
overlooked by any patriotic farm opera- 
tor this year is to use his machines 
carefully to prevent any chance of injury 
and delay. Careful operators are never 
in such a big hurry that they take risks. 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 


and 


Maintenance of Low 


HEX-RO CLEANER Insurance Costs 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 

such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas for the FOOD INDUSTRY 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ach for Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY Chicago, Ilincis 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Creating MANPOWER 


4 LIKE DEWALCOM wits etter PRobuCTION UNITS 
‘ e Langsenkamp Production Units save man power, and lower payroll 
ADHES | VE 2e0 any year, because they either afford greater volume of production per 


man hour, or eliminate helpers and hand workers, or both. The Indiana 


: - E-Z-Adjust Pulper with a potential production volume twice that of 
AY EY Ec. U ! ew other pulpers of comparable size, the Indiana Juice Extractor which 


eliminates coring of tomatoes used for making juice, and Langsenkamp 


F R 4 N N Kook-More Koils, increasing the capacity of cooking tanks 20 per cent; 
or more, are examples. 
~ 


- In addition to reducing labor cost per unit of production, Langsen- 
kamp Equipment also saves power, eliminates waste of raw stock and 
manufactured product, increases yield and improves quality of finished 
product in color, flavor and vitamin values. 


rompt shipment of com- Therefore, in comparison with average production results, Langsen- 
plete line of lap pastes, kamp Equipment is not only creating man power in terms of production 


’ results for the canners, but in the elimination of wastes, is making man 
ee ig and cemen / power on the farm, in the mine, in transportation and elsewhere in the 


inter-related program of nation-wide production, more effective. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


‘‘Etficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


DEWEY ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Floods and Strikes Make a Dark Picture— 

But There Is Time—Consumption at Record 

High—Help Being Arranged—First Trickle 
of New Packs—Read the Crop Reports. 


HAPPENINGS — The week has 
been filled with happenings that 
may play important parts in the 
food production of the year. Fore- 
most is the terrifying floods in the 
Mississippi Valley, where it is esti- 
mated that nearly 4 million crop 
acres have been flooded. Not all of 
these are canning crop acres, but 
this is the great canning crop re- 
ion, and it remains to see only what 
can be done to replant, or prepare 
all over again for such crops. 
Fortunately, as we close, it is said 
the floods are subsiding, and with 
warmer weather the land will dry 
out quickly. Agricultural authori- 
ties in the region say that it is not 
too late to plant many of the food 
crops. These crops become ready 
earlier than some of the field crops, 
and all are urged to make a su- 
preme effort to recoup the lost 
time. It seems that not all damage 
happens in such floods. The higher 
levels draining into this great 
waterway, the Mississippi, may 
lose some of their fertile soil, to 
the gain of the lands lower down, 
and provided the receding waters 
do not leave too heavy a coating of 
silt and mud. It is the old story: 
what is one man’s loss is another 
man’s gain, but we hope both will 
be able to pull through, and we feel 
sure everyone of them will work 
hard and long to do a full share in 
this food production effort. For- 
tunately the death toll has been but 
a small fraction of what it was in 
the 1937 flood, when a _ million 
people were made homeless and 466 
lives were lost. The former are re- 
ported at 160,000 and the deaths 
at 21 in this year’s visitation. 

A second worry-wort is found in 
the numerous strikes and general 
labor unrest; and you might couple 
with that the political drive to up- 
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set present war plans by the sub- 
stitution of new boards and new 
men to handle them. It begins to 
appear that there is an end to some 
men’s patience over the continual 
fault findings and they ask to be 
relieved. The public is becoming 
aroused over the situation, and 
well it may, for the outlook is not 
good. It portends the troubles we 
may expect when this war is over. 

A third is the gas-shortage 
trouble, and which far-sighted men 
see as a permanent thing until we 
have accomplished victory. Fortu- 
nately the need of gas to operate 
the tractors that will get the crops 
planted is fully recognized and is 
being provided for. And gas, like- 
wise, will be doled out to keep war 
workers on their jobs. There are 
those who cannot see how enough 
high-powered gas can be made to 
keep our rapidly expanding me- 
chanical army requirements in 
operation. We might be well ad- 
vised to plan against this seeming 
certainty. It will call for the best 
in us, but under the war stress of 
necessity, we can and we will do it. 


A fourth happening of interest 
relates to the labor supply, and 
what is being done towards that 
end, and we need only add that 
everything possible is being done 
to see that enough labor is on the 
farms and in the canneries to pro- 
duce the packs counted upon. In 
an OWI news release, dated May 
26th, under the heading “Our War 
Food Responsibility,” we read: 


“Release is text of an address by 
Administrator Chester C. Davis of 
the WFA to the National Associa- 
tion of Country Officials, meeting 
in Omaha, delivered May 25th, by 
his special representative M. Clif- 
ford Townsend. His message in 
part said: 


“War requires a _ centralization of 
authority in Washington in some phases 
of our national effort. There must be 
one central military strategy. The 
handling of food as an element in world- 
wide war is one example of a national 


responsibility. It is a complicated prob- 
lem. It involves appraising the combined 
food resources of the United Nations 
and then allocating them to contribute 
most to the United Nation’s effort. This 
global strategy, after all, depends on 
two purely domestic factors, our rate of 
civilian food consumption, and our rate 
of food production. Our civilian food 
consumption alone, last year, amounted 
to 85 per cent of our record-breaking 
food production. The last two years 
have been the greatest feast period we 
ever had. Note this fact: In our first 
full year of war the American civilian 
population consumed more food than in 
any other year in our history, except 
1941, which was only a fraction higher. 

Much of the talk of food shortage has 
arisen from the fact that we have more 
money to spend on it. As long as that con- 
dition of excess money to spend exists, 
the American civilian will continue to 
clamor for record food supplies. Ra- 
tioning of food—the principle of sharing 
—should of course modify this scramble 
to get it. But applying this sharing 
principle to food alone isn’t enough. The 
cause of the trouble, the excess purchas- 
ing power itself, will still remain, un- 
less it too is shared. ... Only by ration- 
ing both food and purchasing power can 
these apparent shortages be prevented. 
And the more courage and common 
sense we use in rationing this unprece- 
dented purchasing power through tax- 
ation and investment in our Government, 
the less we will have to resort to ration- 
ing the large supply of food we have 
on hand. The mopping up of this pur- 
chasing power will accomplish much of 
the problem itself, and will do it auto- 
matically and less painfully than by 
rationing the food.” 


Turning to production, he said, the 
food production outlook for this year is 
for 115 per cent of the five-year, 1935- 
39 average for food crops; 137 per cent 
for livestock, and 131 for all food prod- 
ucts. “I want to pay tribute,” he said, 
“to the American farmer on the basis 
of his record. It is almost unbelievable, 
but here it is: Last year, in spite of a 
farm population considerably smaller 
than in 1918, total farm output was 41 
per cent more than in 1918. Or, con- 
sider this: The total farm output in 
1939 was larger than in any previous 
year in American history. But thé next 
year, 1940, the farmer broke that record 
and produced still.more. The next year, 
1941, he exceeded even that. The next 
year, 1942, in spite of labor and machin- 
ery shortages and all the other handicaps 
we have heard so much about, the in- 
domitable American farmer looked at 
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that tremendous record of 1941, and 
then went quietly to work and smashed 
that record by another 12 per cent! And 
now in 1943 he is putting in the acreage 
and the effort which, with average 
yields, will mean still higher record for 
this crop year... . The farmer de- 
serves more than a pat on the back now. 
He deserves more farm labor, and more 
machinery and supplies. He deserves it 
on his record.” He again pledged the 
WFA to do its level best to provide the 
farmer the production needs that are 
necessary, labor, machinery, transporta- 
tion, feed, fertilizer and supplies, and an 
adequate price basis, so that he may 
feel assured in going ahead. “I believe,” 
he said, “that the actual farmer himself 
is much less concerned about high price 
ceilings and profits than some of his 
spokesmen say he is. I believe the 
farmer is far more concerned about sim- 
ply having a safe price floor that he can 
depend on for the future.” ; 


THE MARKET—In any market 
consideration you must know not 
just what the supply may be, but 
what the demand is likely to be, 
and the above shows you this in 
very clear fashion. 

Actual market happenings in 
buying and selling this past week 
have been of the same pattern as 
in the past few months: eagerness 


to buy anything offered and inabil- 
ity on the part of canners to offer 
because of lack of supplies. All 
possible is being made by some of 
the little new packed items, the few 
canned green beans, and some few 
early packed peas, but they have 
not gotten into these crops far 
enough to make the supply a mar- 
ket consideration. Thursday’s 
wholesale market prices in this 
city on snap beans: “Market firm; 
S. C. bu. hamp. Stringless Black 
Valentines, best $4-$4.50, few high- 
er.” With the supply that far 
away, and the prices so high, to 
expect canners to operate on them 
is nonsense. The crop is making 


- good progress under better weather 


conditions, and will soon be on. 
The same market report on Spin- 
ach reads: Market dull. Bu. bas. 
Savoy nearby and New Jersey 65c- 
90c.” This is a little more reason- 
able. There has been too much 
rain, and until the end of the week 
but little warm sunshine to bring 
this spring crop along to a point 
where it will be plentiful enough 
for consumer supplies. 


If you are one of those grouch- 
ing about the injury that is being 
done wholesale and retail dealers 
by the roll-back, and ceiling prices, 
by all means read “OPA Rolls Back 
the Kickers” in this issue, and 
learn what are the real facts, as 
they know them, make no mistake! 


Rumor says they may release 
900,000 cases of 1941 packed to- 
matoes, from the 2,000,000 cases of 
canned foods of all kinds formerly 
reported, and this would be well. 
There remain more than three 
months before canned tomato pro- 
duction can amount to anything, 
and there are no canned tomatoes 
on the market. 


Here is your Almanac, and we 
hope you like it. 


COVERS BRANCHES AS WELL 


Preference ratings assigned under 
CMP Regulation No. 5 to a particular 
business may be used to obtain MRO 
items for general offices, branch offices, 
salesrooms, and other facilities essential 
to the conduct of the business, the War 
Production Board announced May 22. 
This is made clear by Interpretation No. 
5, of CMP Regulation No. 5. WPB-3633 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Always Dependable! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Disturbed Over OPA Troubles—More Inter- 
est in Buying—Some New Packed Peas— 
Prices on New Beans—-Some *41 Packed 
Tomatoes To Be Offered—Spinach Scarce— 
Firm Prices on Citrus—Mussel Selling 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, May 27, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—The impending 
crack-up in OPA’s food division, 
with possibility that these opera- 
tions may be transferred to the 
War Food Administration, has the 
trade very much upset this week 
and is tending to minimize trading 
interest which would otherwise be 
developing as the new packing sea- 
son opens up. Notwithstanding 
disturbed conditions on the price 
control front, however, canned 
foods buyers are showing interest 
in new pack peas and beans, as well 
as released stocks of Government 
tomato holdings. 


THE OUTLOOK — While reports 
from various parts of the country 
point to further withdrawals from 
the wholesale grocery business as 
operators find the war-time pinch 
tightening, current indications are 
that the jobbing trade will suffer 
relatively few business casualties, 
unless conditions become very 
much worse. 


Distributors are proceeding with 
plans for handling 1943 canned 
food packs, which are expected to 
be somewhat more liberal on a 
number of items, insofar as the 
civilian trade is concerned. Prin- 
cipal concern at the moment deals 
with sugar allotments to canners 
of fruits, and the requirement that 
labels on standard quality read “in 
slightly sweetened water” in de- 
scribing the packing media. Dis- 
tributor reaction against this label- 
ing is already apparent, and it is 
expected that consumers likewise 
will rebel against expending valu- 
able ration points for fruits in such 
a media. Canners are seeking in- 
creased sugar allocations or grant- 
ing of a labeling tolerance by the 
Food and Drug Administration to 
permit use of the designation 
“light syrup” on the labels of 
standard quality fruits. 
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NEW PACK PEAS—A moderate 
movement of new pack standard 
peas from canneries in Virginia 
and Southern Maryland, at full 
ceiling prices, has been reported 
this week. Reports from other 
canning sections in Maryland and 
Delaware, however, are less favor- 
able with respect to crop con- 
ditions, and reports from up-State 
New York canning points are like- 
wise unfavorable. 


BEANS—Moderate offerings out 
of Maryland were reported this 
week and a little buying has been 
reported on the basis of $1.05 for 
standard No. 2 cut green beans, 
with extra standards ranging $1.10 
to $1.20. On 10s, standards hold 
at $5.25 and extra standards at 
$5.50 to $6.00, all f. o. b. canneries. 


TOMATOES—Pending release of 
approximately 900,000 cases of 
1941 pack canned tomatoes through 
the original packers was arousing 
trade interest this week. These 
goods, it is reported, are being of- 
fered by FSCC back to original 
canners as rapidly as_ possible. 
Considerable quantities of these 
stocks are reported to be in storage 
here, and it is expected that these 
goods will be offered out to the local 
trade once the canners and OPA 
have worked out a ceiling price 
formula to cover these goods. The 
canners, it is understood, seek to 
sell these tomatoes at their March, 
1942, ceilings, whereas OPA has 
sought to limit the price to the 
September, 1942, ceiling level. 


SPINACH—Buyers are in the 
market for spinach, but with the 
spring pack going almost entirely 
against canners’ Government quo- 
tas, offerings to the civilian trade 
are lacking. A few small lots of 
No. 10 spinach were reported sold 
in the local market on the basis of 
full ceilings. 


CANNED CITRUS—With demand 
from the distributing trades hold- 
ing well, Florida and Texas citrus 
canners are now firm at full ceiling 
levels on the small unsold stocks 
they still have on hand. This rep- 
resents an actual advance, as busi- 
ness has been done recently at 5 
cents under ceilings on No. 2s and 
10 cents under on the 46-ounce size. 
Canners now offer Grade A juice 


at $1.1214 for 2s and $2.55 for 46- 
ounce f. o. b. canneries, with Grade 
C at $1.0714 and $2.40, respec- 
tively. 


OTHER FRUITS—The market has 
been devoid of general trading in- 
terest this week. Some unsold 
stocks of 1942 packs are held by 
California canneries, but these are 
largely of standard quality, it is 
reported, and distributors balk at 
accepting this fruit because of 
labels designating the packing me- 
dia as “slightly sweetened water.” 
This not only involves over-print- 
ing where buyer’s label is used, but 
involves some marketing rise due 
to reported unwillingness of con- 
sumers to buy fruit thus designat- 
ed. The trade is waiting further 
data on 1943 pack prospects, with 
indications that offerings in the 
higher quality ranges will be re- 
stricted due to limitations on sugar 
supplies for canners and heavy 
Government requirements. Labor 
difficulty is likewise feared on the 
coast during the fruit canning 
season. 


MUSSELS SELLING—Traders here 
continue amazed at the ready ac- 
ceptance which canned sea mussels 
have developed, and demand con- 
tinues quite active, with Maine 
packers quoting $2.75 per dozen 
and upwards on No. Is f. o. b. can- 
neries. 

LOBSTER—While Canada’s pack 
this season has been halved, due to 
restrictions on container uses, some 
shipments are looked for here 
during the coming month. A price 
of about $5.50 per dozen for halves 
f. o. b. Canadian cannery is looked 
for this season. 


OTHER FISH — Alaska’s salmon 
packing season gets under way 
with assurances from Washington 
that the pack will top that of last 
season, and expectations of more 
liberal supplies for the civilian 
trade. In Canada, where last year’s 
pack went entirely to the U. K., 
arrangements have been completed 
to allot 200,000 cases to the home 
trade. Meanwhile, offerings of 
salmon at resale are virtually non- 
existant, and packers are cleared 
out of 1942 pack holdings. . . . Oys- 
ters are still available in a limited 
way at full ceilings. ... New pack 
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CORN CANNING 


Northwestern clams are meeting 
with a good demand... . Sardines 
are still in light supply at canner- 
ies, but civilian distributors are in 
an improved supply position due to 
recent shipments out of Maine can- 
ning points. ... The trade is look- 
ing for larger offerings of tuna, 
on the basis of recent reports indi- 
cating an improved run of fish off 
Southern California. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


48-Hour Ruling May Help Labor Supply— 
Warm Weather Rushing Crops—Asparagus 
Pack Making Good Showing—Cherries Light 
—Some Sardines Released—Shad Pack Dis- 
appointing—Warning—Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, May 27, 1943. 


FORTY-EIGHT HOURS — The War 
Manpower Commission has desig- 
nated the San Francisco Bay area 
as an area of acute labor shortage, 
and employment here has_ been 
placed on a 48-hour work-week 
basis. This is expected to transfer 
thousands of workers from non- 
war jobs to essential industry and 
canners are hopeful that it may 
assist in solving their labor diffi- 
culties. 


WARM—Warm weather made its 
appearance throughout California 
the last week in May and early 
crops are maturing with a rush. 
Asparagus is coming on fast and 
the canning of cherries will be 
launched at once. Apricots and 
peaches are the latest fruits to 
come onto the fresh markets. 


ASPARAGUS—Despite labor trou- 
bles and a scarcity of cutters in 
most asparagus growing districts, 
‘he pack to date is making a satis- 
‘actory showing, and the predic- 
‘ions of some that this year’s out- 
Jut will be twenty-five per cent be- 


low that of 1942 do not seem to be 
well founded. The Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board reports that the pack 
to and including May 19 amounted 
to 614,967 cases of All-Green and 
378,973 cases of White, for a total 
of 993,940 cases. This compares 
with a total of 950,270 cases to a 
corresponding date last year and 
539,478 cases to May 19, 1941. Just 
what the ceiling prices will be has 
not been announced, but there is 
an active inquiry for the new pack. 


CHERRIES—The California cherry 
crop will be a very light one, with 
the fresh market and brining inter- 
ests taking a larger part of it than 
usual. Growers are suggesting a 
price of 8 cents and 9 cents a pound 
to canners, and, in turn, canners 
are talking about $3.50 a dozen for 
No. 214 Fancy. Present ceilings 
for this size and grade are $3.00 
and $3.10. 


SARDINES—Some canners have 
been able to make further offerings 
of California sardines on an allot- 
ment basis and these have been 
quickly accepted. Many of the lots 
have been for less than 100 cases, 
but they are taken, no matter how 
small. Sardines, or pilchards, place 
California ports ahead of all others 
in the nation in the tonnage of fish 
landed, but Boston continues to 
lead in the value of the catch. The 
combined ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach handled 265,000 tons 


of fish last year, mostly sardines, | 


with Monterey handling 167,500 
tons and San Francisco 112,500 
tons. Last year’s catch was held 
down by a scarcity of boats and 
men, but it is hoped that the take 
can be stepped up this year. 


CRAB — American canners are 
preparing to step in where the 
Japanese were formerly supreme 
and can the famous king crab of 
the Bering Sea. Commercial can- 
ning is due to begin this summer, 


making use of fisheries tests made 
by the fish and wild life service of 
the Department of the Interior. 
The limited quantities of crabmeat 
packed in Alaska by American in- 
terests in the past found a ready 
market, but until the war 95 per 
cent of the canned crabmeat was 
purchased from Japan. 


SHAD—The California pack of 
shad and shad roe has been very 
disappointing this season, and 
packing will come to an end in a 
few days. The fresh market ab- 
sorbed an unusually large part of 
the catch. The pack of shad and 
shad roe in California, Oregon and 
Washington amounted to 37,791 
cases in 1942 and but 7,839 cases 
the year before. Opening prices 
were named recently and it is be- 
lieved that the pack could be sold 
several time over. 


POWDERED MILK—Production of 
powdered milk is making great 
gains in California, that for 1942 
being 25,795,822 pounds over the 
output for 1941. Evaporated milk 
production for the same period de- 
clined 14,624,542 pounds. The dif- 
ference in weight between the two 
products is credited with the rapid 
rise in the production of powdered 
milk. 


WARNING—The California De- 
partment of Public Health has 
found it necessary to warn the pub- 
lic against the use of commercially 
canned foods that have been trans- 
ferred into glass jars. As home- 
canned foods are not rationed, 
some made purchases of canned 
products and then put them into 
glass jars so they would not be re- 
quired to declare them. Some cases 
of food poisoning have been report- 
ed as a result of this practice. 


NOTES—William P. Reid, head of 
the shipping department in charge 
of stock and labels for the Califor- 


FOR CANNING OR 


Comeany Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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nia Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., died at his home 
there May 22, following a heart 
attack. He was 61 years of age. 
Mr. Reid was an exceptionally cap- 
able executive and had been with 
this firm many years, joining it 
when it was known as the Califor- 
nia Fruit Canners Association. 

Ted Gruhler, advertising man- 
ager of the Sunnyvale Packing Co., 
Sunnyvale, Calif., whose lines in- 
clude Rancho Soups in addition to 
fruits, has been commissioned a 
junior grade lieutenant. 

The cannery of the Central Val- 
ley Growers, Escalon, Calif., has 
been purchased by the Escalon 
Packing Corp., R. Isenbruck, man- 
ager. 

Antonio Bennati, of Exeter, is 
erecting a cannery at W. Tulare 
and N. streets, Dinuba, Calif., an 
important fruit growing center. 

J. E. Hall, well known to the Pa- 
cific Coast canning trade through 
his years of association with the 
American Can Company, has 
joined the staff of the Bozeman 
Canning Company at Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

The Oakland Canning Company, 
which has been operating the plant 
of the Fred B. Neuhoff Company 
at Oakland, Calif., for the past 
three years on a lease arrange- 
ment, has purchased this outright. 
The Fred B. Neuhoff Company 
purchased this plant ten years ago 
from California Co-operative Pro- 
ducers, operating it in conjunction 
with plants at Arlington and Por- 
terville, thus having plants in three 
important fruit growing districts. 

Announcement has’ been made by 
the Regional War Labor Board at 
Seattle, Wash., to the effect that the 
pay scale for cannery workers and 
fruit packers has been increased 10 
cents an hour. The increase was 
made to insure sufficient labor to 
can and pack the 1943 fruit and 
vegetable crops and will affect 
about 60,000 workers. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


June 1—Ogden, Utah, Lions’ Club. 

June 1—Ogden, Utah, Industrial Club. 

In addition to Mr. Sturdy’s talks on 
food and food problems, he is now active- 
ly co-operating in the War Manpower 
Commission’s “Crop Corps” drive for 
workers on farms, and in the can fac- 
tories and canning plants. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Fish Catches To Be Allocated—Shrimp 
Catch Increases—Oyster Canning Slowing 
Down—Crabs on Increase. 


By “Bayou” 
GOOD NEWS FOR SEAFOOD CANNERS 


-““A fair system of allocating pro- 
duction of fishery products among 
various elements of the fish trade 
will be placed in effect where 
necessary after the establishment 
of ceiling prices on fresh fish, Co- 
ordinator of Fisheries Harold L. 
Ickes announced. 

In a number of areas fishermen 
follow the practice of selling to the 
highest bidder, the Co-ordinator 
pointed out. With ceiling prices 
established, this auction system can 
no longer be followed, and to in- 
sure canners, filletters, smokers, 
and wholesale fresh-fish dealers 
with a fair share of the catch it 
will be necessary to allocate it 
among the interests wanting to 
buy. 

Allocation plans will be worked 
out in various ports, as they be- 
come necessary, by representatives 
of the Co-ordinator’s Office work- 
ing in co-operation with area con- 
sultants representing all elements 
of the fishing industry. 

While ceiling prices generally 
have been established on canned 
and processed fish by the OPA, 
there are no ceilings at present on 
fresh fish with the exception of 
tuna and tuna-like species. OPA 
has informed the Co-ordinator’s 
office, however, that price ceilings 
on other fresh fish varieties are 
now in the process of being formu- 
lated. 

The allocation of landings of 
fishery products is one of the pow- 
ers which have been delegated to 
the Co-ordinator of Fisheries by 
the War Food Administrator.” 

(The above article appeared in 
the Market News Service of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior.) 


SHRIMP — There were more 
shrimp produced in Alabama, 
Louisiana and Biloxi this past 
week than the previous one, but 
there were less shrimp produced in 
the Galveston area, which indicates 
that shrimp migrate from coast to 
coast—they are here today and 


gone tomorrow. Tides, weather 
conditions and feeding grounds 
have an influence on the habits of 
shrimp, which is the case with all 
migratory seafood. 

Louisiana showed the biggest in- 
crease with 6,137 barrels shrimp 
produced this past week as against 
1,672 barrels produced the previous 
week. The canning factories re- 
ceived over twice as many shrimp 
this past week as in the previous 
week. 

The production of oysters fell off 
approximately fifty per cent this 
past week. There were 4,771 bar- 
rels of oysters produced this past 
week and 9,332 produced the pre- 
vious week. The canneries received 
only 1,885 barrels of oysters this 
past week, as against 4,919 barrels 
received the previous week. Due 
to hot weather, the boats have to 
make quick trips and as oysters 
are not as plentiful as they were 
at the beginning of the season, the 
boats can not bring large enough 
loads to warrant them to keep 
operating during hot weather and 
most likely the oyster canning sea- 
son is on its last lap. 


The production of hard crabs 
showed a 90,200-pound increase 
this past week over the previous 
one, which makes the production of 
both fresh-cooked and the proc- 
essed crab meat show an increase 
over the previous week. 


HARD CHROME PLATING 
ALUMINUM 


Technical Processes Division of Coloni- 
al Alloys Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
reports that the advantages that hard 
chromium give to steel are now possible 
for aluminum. The method is quite sim- 
ple, the division states and consists of a 
preparatory dip of the aluminum into an 
alkaline solution, for about one minute 
at room temperature. Plating thicknesses 
have been made up to .050” without hy- 
drogen embrittlement, crazing, lifting, 
ete. The application applies to all forms 
of aluminum and aluminum alloys, in- 
cluding all the cast, forged and wrought 
forms. 

Adhesion tests of the plate to the 
aluminum have been checked to be at 
least 16,000 pounds per square inch. 
Fatigue tests have shown exceptional re- 
sults. Thermal resistance has been test- 
ed satisfactorily by heating the speci- 
mens up to about 1000° F. and then 
plunged into ice cold water or calcium 
chloride (temperature—50° F.) without 
separation or lifting of plate. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 good, serviceable, used Pulper. 
neries, Dundee, Mich. 


WANTED—To Buy, String Bean Snippers. 
Canning Trade. 


Michigan Can- 


Adv. 4330, The 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Brick building with two coal fired 80 H.P. Steam 
Boilers and Ice Machine. Formerly used as brewery. Area now 
has no food processing plant. Cheap water, fuel and power 
facilities. First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Well established canning plant, in heart of citrus 
and vegetable section, Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Fully equipped 
to pack Spinach, Mustard Greens, Turnip Greens, Beets, Green 
Beans, Tomatoes, Tomato Puree, and Grapefruit Juice. Plant 
also equipped with two Oscar Krentz all-copper Calandria Type 
Vacuum Pans, for the packing of Tomato Paste. Further equip- 
ment includes 14 large capacity all Cyprus Tanks, for packing 
Sauerkraut. Adv. 4329, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 38” Sprague-Lowe Improved Copper Coil, price 
$150.00; 1 Cameron Horizontal Steam Pump, 6”x4”x7”, price 
$100.00; 1 No. 2 Wing Steam Turbine, direct connected to 144” 
Type HJM American Marsh Boiler Feed Pump, price $300.00; 
1 American Model A Juice Extractor and Pulper, belt driven, 
price $100.00; 1 Apple Soaker, complete with tank and cylinder, 
price $325.00; 2 Air Compressors, complete with 3 H.P. 1 phase 
motors, price $125.00 each; 1 No. 10 Power Caser with % H.P. 
3 phase motor, price $350.00; 1 D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Up- 
ward Flow Zealite Water Softener, complete $1,200.00. The 
C. H. Musselman Co, Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—413-ft. Link-Belt Transfer Chain H-130 with 
5 seven-tooth sprockets. Used in cooling tank, in fair condition. 
Saulsbury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 seven-pocket Ayars Filler for No. 2 Tomatoes 
and Beans, as good as new; 1 Wonder Cooker for either No. 2 
or No. 2% eans, in good mechanical condition. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—One 114-H. P. Economic Locomotive Type Code 
Boiler, built 1929 by Erie City Boiler Works, used two years, 
iike new. One H RT Boiler, 135 H. P., shaker grates and trim- 
mings, 100 lbs. working pressure, approved for reinstallation, 
loaded on your truck, $2,000.00. Phone Lewisburg 5-2280; T. P. 
Hiland, R. 1, Milton, Pa. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—Tomato Plants: Rutgers, Stokesdale and Master 
Marglobe. Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Goldenacre, Marion 
Market and Danish Ballhead. Onion Plants: Bermuda and 
Sweet Spanish. All now ready. Write, phone or wire for 
wholesale prices. We are oldest and largest shippers in the 
State. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Frozen Strawberries, Blackberries, Red & Black 
Raspberries any size containers. Can also furnish cooperage 
ready to use. Can use any other offerings in Fruits or Berries 
or Vegetables. Need a large quantity Bull Nose Peppers and 
Pimientos in brine from new crop. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10,000 No. 2 used Wooden Boxes. Bankert Bros., 
Hampstead, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age and draft status. To the right man this is a 
$5,000-a-year position. All information will be held in strictest 
confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Food Buyer. A large Grocery Chain 
has opening in Chicago for a man with thorough knowledge of 
sources of supply, quality, trade practices. Good opportunity 
for advancement and post-war future. Applications will be held 
in strict confidence, and should include record of past experience, 
age, draft status, salary desired. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Adv. 4332, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Experienced man in essential vegetable cannery 


located in Wisconsin. Permanent job, plenty of opportunities 
for advancement, and expression of personal ideas. Knowledge 
of Chemistry, Bacteriology and canning procedure essential. 
Man to have charge of Research Laboratory. Write giving ex- 
perience, age, salary expected and draft status. All informa- 
tion confidential. Adv. 4333, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Want executive work in canning in- 
dustry. 20 years practical experience. Not employed to highest 
skill at present. Adv. 4331, The Canning Trade. 


PURCHASE 
Requirements INSURE 


EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


_GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


oo 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EGG-TRAORDINARY CASE 
A young woman who was reared in an Eastern Kansas towa 


_read in a poultry journal that poultry raising was remunerative, 


so she decided to try it. She purchased a hen and set her on 
thirteen eggs. She wrote to a poultry journal that poultry 
raising was much to her liking, and wondered how long the 
hen should remain on the eggs. The paper wrote back: “Three 
weeks for chickens and four weeks for ducks.” Later she wrote 
the poultry journal as follows: “Many thanks for your advice 
about the setting hen. She remained on the nest three weeks, 
and at the end of that time there were no chickens hatched. As 
I did not care for ducks, I took her off the nest and sold the eggs.” 


NOT HOMESICK 


Moses was in the war. At every explosion he strove for the 
rear line. His colonel talked to him about it. 

“You shouldn’t be afraid, Mose. Why, what if you do stop a 
shell. Heaven’s your home.” 

“Yassah, boss, ah knows. But ah ain’t homesick.” 


“We have been married a year and never quarrel. If a 


difference of opinion arises and I am right, Felix always gives 
in immediately.” 


“And if he is right?” 

“That never occurs.” 

Sadie: “My father is a big shot in the Army. He has an 
oak leaf on his shoulder.” 


Gertie: “That’s nothing. My dad’s in the Navy and he has 
Four Roses on his hip.” 


BUSH LEAGUERS 


Sunday School Teacher—Ernest, who defeated the Philistines? 
Ernest (roused from day-dream)—Dunno. I don’t follow 
rone o’ them bush-league teams. 


WHEN? 
“Well, I see another gal gets a medal for flying.” 
“Yep, and some day a gal is gonna get a medal for sewing.” 


She: Sometimes you seem so manly and other times ab- 
curdly effeminate. Why is it? 
He: Heredity. You see half my ancestors were men and the 


cther half women. 


POSER 

“Why does a woman say she’s been shopping when she hasn’t 
bought a thing?” 

“Why does a man say he’s been fishing when he hasn’t caught 
anything?” 

Little Boy—‘Ain’t ya got no eggs?” 

Grocer—‘“I ain’t said I is.” 

Little Boy—“I ain’t ask you if you is, I ask you if you ain’t, 
is you?” 

“How much does it cost you to run your new ear, Hank?” 
asked the friend. 

“T haven’t figured that out,” replied Hank, who had just 
come from the police station. “But it has cost me $25 to leave 
it standing still.” 
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sah AMPERS 
FOR FIELD USE 
| | 
Prompt Delivery 
_ferompt NF Leltvery 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHRY., Fruits. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. d; 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
\. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Serlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
‘hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, II). 
©. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Ch Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm. Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. P 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Compossy Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman omen. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 

KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery ation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 

LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin compen Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 

PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, mM. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. : 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Salem, N. J. 

rlin apman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 

Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, | 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

ee Metal Products .. Inc., Ph burg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, _—" 7 
VACUUM PANS. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin Chapman Company, 
Chisholm-Ryder Niagara rome. N. Y. 

lachine: ri copeston, 
A. K. Robins EC Co., ‘he. Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company: Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Sompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Ma — Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Ome Salem, 
Berli apman Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Nia: ara N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Co: Hoopeston, mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, + 4 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, ll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin ag gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, mm. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, A 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, In 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. jiagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co. * itimore, Md. 
Boot Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman come ny, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Machinery Corporation, Il 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinslais Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara.Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamache x Machine « Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, >. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman gem ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co. ~~ Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. E. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ~—— Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman cones ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman cones ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman cones ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N.Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, ee. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co.., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa: ny, Berlin, ey 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., erwe Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mad 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. agara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., are Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il:. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

e Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 

Jersey Package Company, _e N. J. 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York Chy. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
ae King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, t. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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at 


REPAIR- 
-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Sealders, Blanchers, Exhausters 
Cutters (our own manufacture) 
16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets . Pressure Controllers for Retorts 
14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 


(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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Fitting companion to America’s jeep is the all-purpose 
Blitz Can . . . a container for fuel. oil. water — made to 
meet the emergencies of all-out war .. . here shown on 
the shoulder of a native stevedore in North Africa. The 
Movietone News cameraman caught this incident of the 
American landing; but the most interesting part of 
the story is not generally known. This remarkable can 
is not only waterproof; it will actually float with a full 
load of oil. When ships must be unloaded under fire, the 
cans can be cast overside and picked up from the water. 
To give extra mileage to Uncle Sam’s jeeps. and protec- 
tion in case of fuel tank leaks. Blitz Cans of fuel are 


carried as emergency supplies. The Blitz Can is seamed 


CAMERON 


CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
40 N. ASHLAND AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York City 


and sealed on precision machines designed and manu- 
factured by Cameron one of the many ways that 
Cameron men and machines are contributing to America’s 


war efliciency on land, sea. and in the air. 


The Number 50 Semi- 
Automatic Doubler 


Seamer attaching 
ottoms fo Blitz Cans, 


iy 


ing 


ATZ CAN” LANDS TRICA! 
: 
| 


